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INTRODUCTION 


San  Francisco  has  the  oldest  and  the  second  largest  Chinese  American 
community  in  the  United  States  (New  York  is  first).  Chinatown  is  an  integral 
and  important  part  of  San  Francisco's  environment,  history  and  character.  As 
the  city's  social  and  economic  changes  affect  Chinatown,  planning  and  zoning 
should  respond  to  these  changed  needs  and  conditions. 

Zoning  sets  standards  for  the  size,  height  and  use  of  new  and  remodeled 
buildings.  The  zoning  pattern  in  Chinatown  has  not  undergone  a  major  revision 
in  over  15  years,  and  the  zoning  itself  was  not  based  on  any  overall  plan  for 
Chinatown.  In  the  intervening  years,  however,  a  number  of  Master  Plan 
policies  affecting  Chinatown  have  been  adopted.  In  recent  years  there  has 
been  a  considerable  increase  in  office  development  in  the  financial  district, 
retail  development  to  the  south  of  Chinatown,  and  high  rise  residential 
development  on  Nob  Hill  and  Russian  Hill.  There  have  also  been  significant 
shifts  in  the  population  composition  and  needs  of  Chinatown's  residents. 

Because  there  are  many  complex  needs  and  issues  in  Chinatown,  the 
Planning  and  Zoning  Study  needs  to  provide  significant  opportunity  for  public 
participation.  Six  community  forums  will  be  conducted  both  in  Cantonese  and 
English.  The  forums  will  identify  and  analyze  issues  and  Master  Plan  policies 
related  to  zoning  problems.  The  forums  will  provide  a  chance  for  participants 
to  understand,  step-by-step,  the  basis  for  making  zoning  changes  and  to 
influence  the  conclusions  reached.  The  Environmental  Simulation  Lab  of  the 
University  of  California  will  provide  a  scale  model  of  the  Chinatown  area  to 
test  dffferent  zoning  proposals. 

After  completion  of  the  forums,  the  Planning  Department  will  design  a 
zoning  proposal  drawing  on  the  Master  Plan  and  on  what  was  learned  through  the 
background  studies  and  discussion  at  the  forums.  Then  there  will  be  formal 
public  hearings  at  which  all  interested  parties  can  testify  and  the  Planning 
Commission  and  the  Board  of  Supervisors  will  make  the  final  decision  on  what 
zoning  regulations  will  be  adopted. 

This  first  issue  paper  on  "Environmental  Setting"  broadly  covers  the 
history  of  Chinatown,  the  characteristics  of  people  now  living  in  the 
Chinatown  study  area,  the  past  and  present  zoning  in  Chinatown,  Chinatown's 
land  use  and  recent  development  trends  and  pressures  in  the  area.  After  each 
section  of  the  paper,  there  is  a  brief  summary  of  issues  and  implications,  and 
some  questions  to  be  discussed  at  the  forums. 


HISTORY 

Chin-:own  contains  blocks  and  streets  laid  out  in  the  first  official 
mapping  of  the  city.  Grant  Ave  (called  Dupont  Street  before  the  Earthquake) 
is  actually  the  oldest  street  in  the  City.  The  original  activities  in  the 
area,  especially  around  Portsmouth  Square  were  maritime  —  handling  of 
imported  goods  and  supplying  food,  drink  and  entertainment  to  travelers. 

The  impetus  for  Chinese  migration  to  San  Francisco  by  young  men  from  the 
Canton  region  of  China  (a  major  port)  during  and  after  the  Gold  Rush  involved 
both  political  conditions  in  China  and  mining  and  railroad  building  activities 
in  California.  China's  war  with  Britain  over  opium  (China  sought  to  restrict 
its  trade)  had  forced  opening  of  certain  Chinese  Ports  including  Canton. 
Internal  conditions  and  political  upheavals  motivated  many  young  men  to  seek 
to  earn  money  outside  China,  with  an  intent  to  help  their  families  and  to 
eventually  return. 

The  earliest  center  of  Chinese  business  in  San  Francisco  was  along 
Sacramento  Street  (1852-53).  San  Francisco  was  also  a  staging  area  during  the 
next  decade  for  the  many  Chinese  engaged  in  mining  and  railroad  building  in 
rural  parts  of  California.  During  the  American  Civil  War,  the  Chinese  also 
participated  in  emerging  light  industries  in  California--shoe,  cigar  and 
garment  factories.   In  San  Francisco,  most  Chinese  businesses  sold  Chinese 
merchandise  --  dry  goods,  food  and  medicines  or  provided  services  such  as 
laundering.  As  the  Chinese  population  grew,  the  Chinatown  business  area  grew 
too. 

Labor  unrest  and  hostility  to  Chinese  workers  built  up  after  the  Civil 
War.  It  was  largely  caused  by  unemployment  from  the  slow  down  of  both  the  war 
time  economy  and  depletion  of  the  gold  mines.  Anti  Chinese  legislation  was 
further  stimulated  by  some  bigoted  politicians.  Chinese  workmen  and 
businesses  were  harassed.  Federal  laws  (Exclusion  Acts)  were  passed  to  limit 
future  migration  from  China.  Local  laws  were  passed  that  restricted  Chinese 
businesses.  Even  a  ghetto  ordinance  was  once  briefly  in  effect  in  San 
Francisco. 

Strong  organizations  of  mutual  support,  including  consolidation  of 
several  family  associations  (Consolidated  Benevolent  Association  or  "Chinese 
Six  Companies")  were  formed  to  provide  support,  mediate  disputes  and  to 
protest  anti-Chinese  legislation.  The  restrictions  on  Chinese  businesses  and 
the  ghetto  ordinance  were  eventually  found  unconstitutional.  These  family 
associations  still  form  an  important  part  of  the  Chinatown  community  and 
occupy  a  number  of  buildings  containing  businesses,  housing  and  meeting  spaces. 

After  the  Civil  War  to  1900,  Chinatown  may  have  actually  had  a  larger 
population  than  lives  in  the  same  area  now.   It  was  a  male  enclave.  By  1890, 
the  Census  indicated  the  total  Chinese  population  in  California  was  72,472  and 
96%  male.  By  1900,  this  population  had  reportedly  dropped  to  45,753  and  did 
not  increase  to  over  40,000  again  until  1950.  San  Francisco's  Chinatown 
sheltered  a  large  share  of  this  population. 


When  the  original  Chinatown  was  destroyed  in  the  1906  earthquane,  it  was 
quickly  rebult  in  the  same  location  on  the  south  slope  of  lower  Nob  (short  for 
"Nabob")  Hill.  Anti-Chinese  political  pressure  also  was  felt  in  this 
rebuilding  process.  A  civic  committee  recommended  that  Chinatown  relocate  to 
a  then  distant  Bayshore  edge  of  the  city. 

Under  the  leadership  of  the  merchant.  Look  Tin  Eli,  some  of  the 
rebuilding  was  geared  to  visible  identification  of  Chinatown  as  Chinese.  Use 
of  lively  red,  green  and  yellow  colors,  balconies  with  Chinese  motifs,  roof 
details,  pagoda  towers  at  the  Grant  and  California  intersection  were  meant  to 
help  attract  shoppers  to  Chinese  art  goods  bazaars  and  restaurants.  Look  Tin 
Eli's  plan  was  to  create  "veritable  fairy  palaces  filled  with  the  choicest 
treasures  of  the  Orient".  Housing  in  pre  World  War  II  Chinatown  still 
reflected  the  mostly  male  population.  Chinese  men,  by  now  aging,  lived  in 
many  cases  in  small  dormitory  or  hotel  type  rooms. 

.  The  1964-5  reforms  of  the  immigration  laws  led  to  an  upsurge  of  young 
families  and  permanently  changed  the  composition  of  Chinese  population  in 
Chinatown  and  other  areas  of  San  Francisco.  The  need  for  residential  space  to 
accommodate  this  new  population  has  competed  with  other  development  pressures. 

Physically,  Chinatown's  present  commercial  core,  corresponding  to  the 
original  settlement  pattern,  straddles  the  lower  portion  of  the  south  slope  of 
Nob  Hill.  It  rises  from  the  Financial  District  edge  in  terraced  steps 
culiminating  in  level  street  intersections  from  100  feet  to  250  feet  in 
elevation.  Thus  the  east-west  cross  streets  are  quite  steep  and  tne  major 
north-south  shopping  streets  are  relatively  level.  To  the  eastern  edge  the 
Financial  District  and  its  highrise  structures  form  a  visual  canyon,  altnough 
Chinatown  itself  slopes  upward.  Chinatown  core  buildings  average  only  35  ft 
or  3-1/2  stories  in  height. 

Implications  of  Chinatown's  History 

1.  There  is  understandable  concern  that  laws  related  to  Chinatown  be  fair, 

non-discriminatory  and  reflect  standards  to  be  similarly  applied  in  other 
parts  of  the  city. 

2.  The  Family  Associations  with  their  long  continuity  of  service  are 

important  institutions  in  Chinatown. 

Questions 

1.  In  light  of  past  laws  which  were  racially  discriminatory,  can  new 

regulations  which  address  the  unique  characteristics  of  Chinatown  not 
found  in  most  other  City  neighborhoods  be  non-discriminatory? 

2.  What  special  and  positive  role  in  future  development  can  the  Family 

Associations  play? 
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RESIDENTIAL  POPULATION  PROFILE  -  CHINATOWN  CORE 

The  1980  Census  Neighborhood  Area  (CNA)  027,  bounded  by  Kearny, 
California,  Mason  and  Broadway,  is  nearly  the  same  as  the  Chinatown  study 
area.  The  total  1980  population  of  the  CNA  is  10,064.  Many  people  live 
alone;  over  40%  of  the  households  have  only  one  person. 

The  people  who  live  in  the  Chinatown  CNA  are  mostly  older  Chinese  with 
single  language  skills.  The  population  is  93%  Asian  The  average  age  is  48.2 
years.  This  is  almost  14  years  more  than  the  city-wide  average.  Approx- 
imately 75%  of  the  Chinatown  Census  Area  population  is  foreign-born;  the 
comparable  city-wide  proportion  is  28%.  Over  half  (57%)  of  the  Chinatown 
Census  Area  population  speaks  English  not  well  or  not  at  all.  Citywide, 
non-English  speakers  comprise  seven  percent.  Of  the  adult  residents,  only  37% 
are  high  school  graduates,  the  smallest  proportion  of  any  city  neighborhood. 

Incomes  are  low.  The  median  household  income  in  1979  was  reported  to  be 
$10,101,  about  $5,700  less  than  the  citywide  median.  About  25%  of  all  persons 
in  the  Chinatown  CNA  were  considered  to  be  below  poverty  level,  compared  to 
approximately  14%  citywide.  About  30%  of  the  population  has  social  security 
income;  another  20%  relies  on  other  forms  of  public  assistance.  The  50%  of 
the  population  who  work  are  employed  mostly  in  service  occupations  such  as 
retail  sales  or  in  manufacturing.  Families  with  two  wage  earners  outnumber 
those  with  a  single  wage  earner  by  2  to  1. 

Chinatown  is  an  area  of  older,  small  sized  relatively  less  expensive 
apartments  and  residential  hotels.  Sixty-one  percent  of  the  CNA  housing  was 
built  before  1939.  About  20%  of  the  population  is  reported  to  live  in  group 
quarters.  Citywide  the  percentage  of  population  in  group  quarters  is  a  little 
over  3%.  About  87%  of  the  population  are  renters,  a  larger  proportion  than 
the  citywide  average  of  62%.  Reported  average  rent  in  1979  was  $179,  about 
1/3  less  than  the  citywide  average  of  $267.  Median  size  of  unit  was  2.5 
rooms,  while  citywide  the  median  size  was  4  rooms.  About  18%  of  the  Census 
Area  housing  units  were  reported  not  to  have  separate  bathrooms.  Many 
residents  (57%)  live  in  the  same  housing  as  they  did  in  1975  which  compares  to 
48%  citywide. 

Very  few  residents  own  or  use  automobiles  in  the  Chinatown  Census  Area. 
More  than  75%  of  CNA  residents  have  no  automobile.  Only  14%  of  the  working 
population  drives  a  car  to  work.  /Jalking  is  the  primary  means  of 
transportation  to  work  for  over  half  of  the  people  who  work. 

In  the  last  decade  there  has  been  evident  pressure  on  the  housing  in 
Chinatown.  Comparison  of  the  1970  and  1980  Census  material  for  the  three 
Chinatown  core  tracts  (113,  114,  118)  shows  loss  of  both  population  and 
housing  units.  While  there  was  a  51%  increase  in  Chinese  population 
throughout  the  city,  the  Chinatown  core  tracts  declined  by  18%  in  population 
from  1970  to  1980.  Some  of  this  decline  may  have  been  from  displacement  of 
Filippino  "manongs"  (oldtimers)  on  from  Kearny  Street's  "Manilatown". 
Comparision  of  1970  and  1980  counts  of  housing  is  difficult  because  "group 
quarters"  are  not  considered  housing  units.  Some  units  in  Chinatown  are 
difficult  to  classify.  The  Census  indicates  a  loss  of  1,700  housing  units. 
Some  of  this  loss  may  be  due  to  classification  problems.  (The  next  issue 
paper  will  look  at  Housing  in  more  depth.) 


Between  1970  and  1980  Chine?  aopul-tion  in  San  Franc  co  grew  by  over  d 
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During  the  middle  1960's  liberalization  of  immigration  laws  brought 
considerable  new  Asian  population  to  the  United  States  and  Chinatown.  In  the 
late  1970' s  various  federal  Refugee  Acts  further  encouraged  movement  of 
displaced  population  out  of  South  East  Asia  and  provided  special  funds  for 
public  assistance  as  part  of  this  resettlement  process.  The  Mayors  Office 
recently  estimated  that  there  is  one  refugee  for  every  24  residents  of  San 
Francisco.  San  Francisco  is  both  a  major  port  of  entry  and  a  secondary 
resettlement  area  for  refugees  returning  from  initial  settlement  elsewhere  in 
the  United  States. 

The  San  Francisco  Department  of  Social  Services  (DSS)  estimates  73%  of 
its  refugee  caseload  is  from  South  East  Asia,  while  17%  is  from  East  Europe 
and  Russia.  However  DSS  states  that  longer  term  dependency  of  refugees  for 
public  aid  in  San  Francisco  is  about  half  that  for  California  as  a  whole  (40% 
versus  90%).  This  is  attributed  to  the  high  quality  of  support  and  training 
programs  available  in  San  Francisco.  A  major  problem  with  transition  from 
welfare  to  a  minimum  wage  job  has  been  loss  of  health  care  benefits,  a 
particularly  difficult  problem  for  families  with  children. 

A  1981  change  in  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  extends  a  quota  of 
20,000  persons  annually  to  Taiwan  and  well  as  20,000  persons  annually  from 
Hong  Kong.  This  generally  has  increased  immigration  in  the  first  four  of  the 
seven  preference  statuses  (involving  kinship  links)  for  the  Taiwanese. 

The  Chinatown  Newcomers  Service  Center  reports  22,940  visits  in  1981  and 
29,580  in  1982.  Assuming  four  to  five  visits  per  client,  the  volume  of 
immigrants  and  refugees  seeking  help  in  1981  is  estimated  at  4,600  to  5,700 
and  in  1982  from  5,000  to  7,400.  Po  Wong,  Director  of  the  Newcomers  Service 
says  their  clients  generally  come  from  Chinatown,  the  Tenderloin  and  the 
Richmond  District.   If  approximately  a  quarter  of  the  recent  immigrants  and 
refugees  are  living  in  Chinatown,  this  has  put  additional  population  pressure 
on  limited  housing  resources  of  1,200  to  1,800  persons  annually  and  has 
probably  increased  the  1980  Census  figure  for  the  Chinatown  Census  Area  by 
several  thousand. 

Implications  of  Population  and  Migration  Statistics 

1.  The  residential  population  of  the  Chinatown  Core  is  primarily  elderly, 

Chinese  speaking,  of  limited  income  and  dependent  on  walking  or  buses  to 
get  to  their  daily  activities.  This  means  that  both  social  and  business 
services  need  to  be  close  by,  and  responsive  to  these  special  language 
and  economic  needs. 

2.  Newcomers  from  China,  Taiwan  and  South  East  Asia  have  sought  and  will 

continue  to  seek  settlement  in  or  near  Chinatown. 

Questions 

1.  What  is  a  fair  way  to  preserve  needed  services  and  housing  units  in  face 

of  economic  pressure  to  convert  the  space  for  them  into  more  profitable 
activities? 

2.  How  much  should  the  Chinatown  Core  serve  as  residential  space  for 

immigrants  and  refugees  migrants?  How  can  maximum  use  be  made  of  support 
services  located  in  Chinatown  if  the  newcomers  live  in  other  areas? 
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Existing  Zoning  Controls 

Since  1922,  San  Francisco  has  had  zoning  laws  which  regulate  which  areas 
of  the  city  can  and  should  be  used  for  housing,  business  and  industry.  The 
purpose  is  to  accommodate  the  balance  of  activities  that  the  city  needs. 
Another  purpose  of  zoning  is  protect  people  from  activities  that  conflict  with 
liveability  and  usefulness  of  their  environment.  An  example  is  preventing  a 
factory  that  has  a  bad  smell  from  locating  next  to  housing.  The  presumption 
of  zoning  laws  is  that  most  buildings  would  have  only  a  single  use.  However, 
Chinatown  has  always  had  a  variety  of  activities  close  together,  necessitating 
some  special  kinds  of  zoning.  In  the  1950's,  a  "Special  Use  District"  was 
created  within  the  Chinatown  area  to  allow  for  location  of  sewing  factories 
within  some  of  the  commercially  and  residentially  zoned  districts. 

Zoning  also  regulates  how  high  a  building  can  be  built  and  how  much  of  a 
lot  can  be  covered  by  the  building.  Residential  zoning  districts  normally 
have  provisions  for  yard  areas  for  each  housing  unit.  The  first  zoning  in 
Chinatown  was  commercial,  probably  because  most  buildings  had  stores  on  the 
first  floor.  Thus  most  residential  units  in  Chinatown  lack  any  open  space  or 
yards.  In  the  1920's,  the  zoning  rules  did  not  yet  regulate  height.  The 
first  height  zoning  was  enacted  in  the  late  1930's  near  Chinatown  on  Telegraph 
Hill  when  Coit  Tower  was  built  to  protect  its  visibility  and  view  from  being 
overtowered  by  tall  buildings. 

The  present  zoning  for  the  Chinatown  Study  Area  consists  of  three 
different  kinds  of  commercial  zoning  districts-- 

C-2  -  "Neigbhorhood  Community  Business" 

C-3-G  -  "Downtown  General  Commercial" 

C-3-0  -  "Downtown  Office" 

North  of  Washington  Street,  the  zoning  is  primarily  •C-2,  south  of 
Washington  it  is  C-3-G  and  along  Commercial  and  Clay  between  Montgomery  and 
Kearny,  it  i  s  C-3-0. 

The  following  table  summarizes  the  major  provisions  of  these  three 
different  zoning  districts. 
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SUMMARY  OF  EXISTING  CHINATOWN  ZONING  CONTROLS 
C-2  C-3-G  C-3-0 


i 


Height 
Districts 


Uses 


Building 
Sizes 


Off  Street 
Parking 


Housing 


Garment 


Manufacturing 


105';  55' 
along  B'Way; 
88'  along  Grant 

Intended  to 
provide  conveni- 
ence goods  &  ser- 
vices to  resi- 
dential are^s, 
often  along 
major  streets. 


Can  normally  be 
3.6  times  lot 
area  but  because 
of  proximity  to 
dtn  comml  zoning 
can  be  bui It 
up  to  10  times  lot 
area. 

Floor  Area  Ratio 
(FAR)  =  3.6  to 
13  (if  corner  lot) 


160'; 

88'  along  Grant 


Downtown  Commer- 
cial, centered 
on  national, 
international 
commerce,  fi- 
nance, regional 
retail ing. 


Can  be  built  to 
10  times  lot  area 
(proposed  for 
change  to  8 
in  Dtn  Plan) 


Floor  Area  Ratio 
(FAR)  =  10 


Washington  -  B'way  Not  required 

Special  Use  Dist. 

allows  building  to 

be  bui 1 t  without 

off  street  parking 

if  size  of  lot  less 

than  20,000  sq.  ft. 


May  be  converted 
to  commercial  ex- 
cept res.  hotels 

Special  Use  Dist. 
allows  garment 
mfg.  25  machines 
or  less  in  some 
parts  of  C-2  to 
B '  w  ay . 


May  be  converted 
to  commercial  ex- 
cept res.  hotels. 

Special  Use  Dist. 
al lows  garment 
mfg.  25  machines 
or  less  bet. 
Washington  & 
Sacramento. 


300',  320',  400' 


High  qua! ity  dtn 
office  supported  by 
some  retail  and 
and  service  uses. 


Can  be  built  to 
14  times  lot  area 
(proposed  for 
change  to  10 
in  Dtn  Plan) 


Floor  Area  Ratio 
(FAR)  =  14 


Not  required 


i 


May  be  converted 
to  commercial  ex- 
cept res.  hotels. 
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Land  Use  in  the  Twenties  Through  the  Seventies 

Old  records  from  the  1920's  indicate  the  commercial  core  of  Chinatown  was 
centered  along  Grant  ave,  between  Pacific  and  California  Streets.  The 
California  Street  intersection  and  vicinity,  with  its  embellished  architecture 
generally  contained  businesses  appealing  to  tourists.  The  rest  of  the 
approximately  250  to  300  stores  catered  more  to  the  local  Chinese  population. 
At  that  time,  there  were  many  vacant  storefronts.  To  the  north  and  east  of 
Chinatown  were  numerous  saloons,  barbers,  tailors,  billiard  halls  and  remnants 
of  rowdier  entertainments  directed  toward  single  men  and  travelers. 

The  businesses  of  the  1920's  and  1930's  tended  to  be  in  the  form  of 
general  merchandise  stores  carrying  a  variety  of  food  and  clothing  items 
rather  than  specialty  stores.  In  the  1920's,  Chinatown's  population  was  85% 
male  and  no  longer  young.  There  were  a  few  first  generation  families  of 
merchants.  Japanese  merchandise  and  art  goods  stores  clustered  south  of 
California  along  Grant.  A  scattering  of  garment,  noodle  and  cigar  factories 
were  interspersed  with  other  uses.  There  were  few  saloons  within  Chinatown 
itself.  The  frugal  life  styles  and  great  family  loyalties  of  Chinatown 
residents  was  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  remittances  to  relatives  in  China 
averaged  $40  per  year  in  the  1920's.  8y  1930,  throughout  California  women 
were  25%  of  the  Chinese  population. 

During  World  War  II  Japanese  stores  on  the  south  end  of  Grant  Ave  closed. 
For  the  Chinese,  there  were  some  favorable  changes  in  both  immigration  laws 
and  land  ownership  restrictions.  After  the  war  more  housing  was  available  in 
other  parts  of  the  city  and  Bay  Area  and  family  life  and  household  structure 
continued  to  normalize.  It  was  not  until  the  1968  Immigrant  Act  and  its  real 
reforms  that  Chinatown  itself  felt  considerable  waves  of  change  and  again  had 
a  considerably  expanded  immigrant  population. 

The  Department  of  City  Planning's  1970  land  use  study  which  was  summarized 
by  Census  Tract  provides  an  interesting  benchmark,  as  shown  on  the  table  below: 


1970  LAND  USE  CHINATOWN  CORE  CENSUS  TRACTS 


Resid. 

Commercial 

Indus. 

Instit. 

Public 


CT 

113 

CT 

114 

CT 
118 

Acres 

Percent 

7 

2 

1 

10 

25 

3 

8 

5 

16 

40 

2 

1 

1 

4 

10 

2 

1 

1 

4 

10 

2 

1 

1 

4 

10 

Net  rtrea 


17 


14 


40 


100% 
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In  19^'^  about  1/4  of  the  ground  floor  land  area  of  the  core  area  tracts 
vas  resid.   'al  w'th  more  housing  space  located  on  the  east  side  and  bey^  i.     g 
The  10%  inoustrial  use  relected  the  location  of  garment  factories  for  wh        | 
special  zoning  provisions  had  been  made  about  a  decade  before  to  allow  tieir 
location  in  residential  and  commercial  zones.   In  1970  about  40%  of  the  core 
ground  floor  space  was  commercial. 

Land  Use  in  the  Eighties 

By  1983,  the  Study  Area  (the  commercially  zoned  parts  of  Chinatown)  had  a 
changed  ground  floor  land  use  pattern  as  shown  below. 

1983  LAND  USE  IN  CHINATOWN  REZONING  STUDY  AREA 
Acres        Percent 
Residential 
Commercial 
Industrial 
Instit. 
Public 
Other 
Net  Area 

Even  though  the  1970  set  of  Chinatown  Census  tracts  did  not  have  the  same 
boundaries  as  the  1983-4  Study  Area,  it  appears  there  has  been  a  shift  away 
from  residential  use  and  toward  a  larger  share  of  commercial  activities. 
There  have  also  been  shifts  within  the  commercial  land  use  categories. 
Financial  institutions  and  certain  types  of  retailing  such  as  jewelry  stores 
have  increased  in  numbers.  In  1970,  15  banks  and  financial  institutions  were 
located  in  the  Chinatown  Core,  but  by  1983  there  were  22.  Similarly,  the 
number  of  jewelry  stores  increased  from  15  to  49  between  1970  and  1983. 


4 

7 

37 

57 

7 

n 

2 

3 

2 

3 

14 

22 

56  acres 

100.0% 

< 
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Present  land  use  can  be  analyzed  in  a  number  of  ways  besides  looking  at 
extent  of  the  different  land  uses.  One  perspective  is  to  examine  the  broader 
nature  of  the  activities  and  major  purposes  of  Chinatown.  Such  purposes  can 
be  summarized  in  terms  of  Chinatown's  three  major  roles:  (1)  a  residential 
village,  (2)  a  capital  city  for  the  larger  Chinese  population  of  the  Bay  Area 
and  (3)  a  center  for  tourism. 


•  Residential  Village  This  village  has  10,000  to  15,000  population  primarily 
elderly  and  recent  refugee/immigrant  households.  It  has  its  own  language 


fish  and  meat 


and  institutions,  social  services  agencies  and  groceries, 
markets,  bakeries,  herbalists  and  other  small  shops. 

•  Capital  City  Chinatown  functions  as  a  capital  city  and  center  of  civic, 

religious  and  political  organizations,  as  well  as  a  specialized  shopping 
area  for  the  larger  Chinese  population  of  the  Bay  Area.  According  to  the 
1980  Census  there  are  over  143,000  Chinese  in  San  Francisco  and  the 
surrounding  counties  of  Contra  Costa,  Alameda,  Marin  and  San  Mateo. 
However,  about  60%  of  this  population  (84,480)  live  in  San  Francisco. 
Twenty  years  ago  (1950)  the  Chinese  population  of  the  Bay  area  was  only 
53,000. 

Those  who  use  Chinatown  as  a  capital  city  often  make  their  trips  on 
weekends  which  are  also  a  peak  time  for  other  visitors.  This  creates 
especially  congested  traffic  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays. 

•  Tourist  Attraction  The  San  Francisco  Convention  and  Tourist  bureau  reports 

about  2.5  million  visitors  to  San  Francisco  in  1980  to  1982.  Surveys  have 
indicated  that  at  least  three  out  of  four  visitors  come  to  Chinatown. 
This  leads  to  a  potential  tourist  population  of  up  to  50,000  people  a 
day. 


These  different  functions  Are   each  of  great  importance  by  themselves. 
They  are  also  interrelated  to  the  other  functions  and  need  to  be  balanced, 
times  tourists  may  outnumber  the  local  residents,  but  it  is  the  presence  of 
the  village  which  reinforces  the  special  character  of  Chinatown  that  the 
visitors  enjoy.  Tourist  services  are  also  a  major  component  of  the  Chinatown 
job  base  for  local  residents.  (Commercial  development  and  the  job  base  of 
Chinatown  will  be  the  subject  for  the  third  forum  paper). 


At 
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Linear  Land  Use  Patterns  -  Character  of  Major  Streets 

Another  perspective  on  land  use  is  to  look  at  the  major  streets  --  the 
eight  or  nine  block  segments  of  Grant  Avenue  and  Stockton  Street,  the  major 
north-south  streets  in  Chinatown.  Although  zoning  districts  cut  across 
Washington  Street  and  theoretically  split  "downtown"  and  "community 
commercial"  areas  between  the  southern  and  northern  parts  of  Chinatown,  the 
actual  pattern  shown  below  has  more  neighborhood  (village)  related  activities 
to  the  west  on  Stockton  Street  and  more  tourist  and  visitor  services  to  the 
east  on  Grant.  The  east-west  streets  and  most  alleys  also  have  more 
neighborhood  activities  and  generally  more  housing  than  the  nor,th-south 
streets. 

Stockton  Street,  between  Washington  and  Broadway  has  a  concentration  of 
food  shops  including  grocers,  butchers,  fish  markets  and  bakeries,  serving 
Chinatown  residents  and  Chinatown  restaurants.  Chinese  restaurants  are 
concentrated  in  the  north  east  part  of  Chinatown,  along  the  east  west  streets, 
Washington  and  Jackson.  They  benefit  from  proximity  to  food  suppliers. 

Many  retail  shops  carrying  gift  merchandise  are  located  along  Grant 
Avenue.  They  help  create  a  shopping  corridor  between  the  downtown  retail  area 
south  of  Grant  Ave  and  the  restaurant  sector. 

Locally  directed  services  and  organizations  such  as  insurance  companies, 
herbalists,  laundries,  beauty  shops,  travel  agents,  employment  agencies, 
newspapers,  family  associations  and  social  cluos  tend  to  locate  on  the 
interior  streets  and  alleys  in  the  south  east  portions  of  Chinatown  and  along 
more  southern  parts  of  Stockton  Street.  Professional  services  such  as  law  and 
public  accounting  tend  to  locate  closer  to  the  financial  district.  Some  of 
these  services  are  directed  both  to  local  residents  and  the  larger  Chinese 
community.  Some  financial  offices  without  a  Chinatown  service  base  also  are 
located  close  to  the  financial  district 

The  locational  pattern  for  sewing  factories  favors  less  intensive 
commercial  sites  along  minor  streets  or  alleys,  including  Pacific,  Commercial 
Street,  Spofford,  and  Ross  Alleys. 


Implications  of  Zoning  and  Land  Use 

1.  Existing  zoning  allows  changes  in  the  balance  between  housing,  local 
businesses  and  offices  with  potential  loss  of  housing  and  local  businesses 
to  activities  not  functionally  related  to  Chinatown. 

2.  Existing  land  use  has  achieved  a  rough  balance  of  uses  for  the  village, 
capital  city  and  visitor-serving  functions  of  Chinatown. 

3.  The  zoning  pattern  really  does  not  reflect  the  Grant  Avenue/Stockton 
Street  pattern  of  tourist  and  local  shopping/services  which  exists  in 
Chinatown. 

Questions 

1.  How  can  zoning  or  new  regulations  help  keep  a  balance  of  uses? 

2.  What  limits,  if  any,  should  be  put  on  office  uses? 
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RECENT  DEVELOPMENT  TRENDS  IN  THE  CHINATOWN  VICINITY 


Present  development  pressure  on  Chinatown  is  strong.  Between  1970  and 
1984,  five  major  projects,  three  of  which  were  involved  public  funding,  were 
constructed  in  or  near  Chinatown.  The  Holiday  Inn  -  Chinese  Cultural  Center 
and  the  Mei  Lun  Y"uen  housing  complex  were  Redevelopment  projects.  Sixteen 
buildings  containing  approximately  2.5  million  square  feet  are  currently 
approved  and  under  construction.  There  are  seven  highrise  office  buildings  of 
up  to  38  stories  being  contructed  on  the  downtown  edges  of  Chinatown  to 
Washington  Street.  Five  projects  being  constructed  within  the  Chinatown  study 
area  itself  are  lower  scale  --  four  to  ten  stories  in  height.  Four  of  these 
smaller  projects  are  mixed  office  and  retail  and  one  is  housing  with  ground 
level  commercial.  Finally  there  are  four  additional  smaller  scale  office 
buildings  now  being  built  in  the  Jackson  Square  area  or  on  other  preservation 
sites. 

Twelve  pending  applications  totaling  more  than  1.5  million  square  feet 
have  been  filed  with  the  Planning  Department  but  are  not  yet  approved  by  the 
Planning  Commission.  Three  of  these  projects  are  within  the  Chinatown  study 
area  itself.  Two  more  highrises  are  proposed  on  the  financial  district  edge 
of  Chinatown  --  a  28  story  structure  at  505  Montgomery  and  a  26  story 
structure  at  Pine  and  Kearny.  Several  new  projects  are  also  proposed  in  the 
financial  district  along  Bush  Street  including  offices  and  a  condominium 
project.  Several  hotel  projects  are  proposed. 

The  Potential  Development  Map  shows  sites  where  the  buildings  are  1/3  or 
less  of  the  presently  allowed  height.  The  scale  model  of  Chinatown  can  be 
used  to  show  what  would  happen  if  all  these  lower  height  buildings  were 
replaced  with  maximum  height  buildings. 

Implications  of  Recent  Development  Trends 

1.  There  has  been  an  acceleration  of  private  new  development  in  the  vicinity 
of  Chinatown  after  1980.  Between  1970  and  1980,  public  investment 
(redevelopment)  or  other  public  financing  was  involved  in  three  out  of 
five  major  projects. 

2.  Recent  proposal  have  been  within  the  Chinatown  commercial  core  as  well  as 
as  on  the  financial  district  edge. 

Questions 

1.  How  much  have  or  will  these  developments  reduce  the  amount  of  housing 
units  in  Chinatown? 

2.  How  important  is  public  investment  in  stimulating  desired  types  of 
development? 

3.  Which  kinds  of  new  development  are  most  desired?  Are  there  problems  of 
scale  (conflict  in  size)  between  some  of  the  160  foot  proposals  and  the 
existing  activities? 
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CHINATOWN  VICINITY  DEVELOPMENT  TRENDS 
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PROJECTS  CONSTRUCTED  1970  -  1984 
IN  CHINATOWN  VICINITY 


Slock/Lot 

Ref.  No. 

Name  &  Address 

Type 

Total  Sq.  Ft. 

208 

501  Montgomery 

19  story  office 

250,000 

208 

EE  76.434 

Holiday  Inn  - 
Chinese  Cult.  Cntr. 

27  story  hotel  & 
5  level  garage 

510.000 

240/16 

80.232. E 

550  Kearny 

4.5  floor  office 
addition 

71,400 

243 

EE74.61 

Mei  Lun  Yuen 
Stockton/Sacramento 

3-12  story 
housing  - 
185  units 

151,000 

286 

Sutter  Stockton 
Garage 

555  parking 
spaces  added  '76 

200,000 

20 
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B  NEW  PROJECTS  APPROVED  BY  PLANNING  COMMISSION 
OR  UNDER  CONSTRUCTION  IN  CHINATOWN  VICINITY,  FEBRUARY 


Block/Lot  Ref.  No. 


Name  &  Address 


146/5 

161/40 

163/5 
176/16 

176/11 


82.301ECV     644  B'Way 

World  Theatre 

EE80.191       Mirawa  Center 


EE81.1 


901   Montgomery 


81..673EACV  Columbus  Pacific 
Savoy  Garage 

82.368e    900  Kearny 


h21 

4  story  office 
&  cellar  theatre 

8  story  office 
&  retail 


5  story  office 

6  retail  w/garage 

6  story  office 


1984 

Total   Sq.   Ft. 

51,300 

65,650 
81,800 

124,000 


Golden  Coin  S  &  L 

29,900 

175/7 

83.229EAC 

801   Montgomery 

38,000 

208 

81.102EDCQ  Washington/Montgomery 

24  story  mixed 
use  tower 
48  condos 

239,000 
84,000 

225/14  ■ 

81.403ED 

814  Stockton 
Ning  Yung 

10  story  mixed  use 
28  condos 

5,800 
24,000 

227 

EE80.296 

Bank  of  Canton 

18  story  office 
&  bank  bldg. 

230,500 

0/7 

81.705ED 

580  California 

23  story  office 

329,500 

^44 

82.57E 

Fairmont  Hotel 

addition 

270/10,33 

81.175ED 

466  Bush 

94,500 

271/14 

83.13E 

582  Bush 

n    story  office 

18,900 

271/lA 

81.517 

453  Grant 

7   story  retai 1   & 
office 

33,700 

288/29,21 
23,25,28 

81.461EC 

333  Bush 

38  story  mixed  use 
40  condos 

519,000 
100,000 

288/2,3, 
4,5,6 

0R80.24 

101   Montgomery 

28  story  office 

258,900 

288 


81.687ED       222  Kearny 


10  story  office 


160,000 
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D  PROJECTS  UNDER  FORMAL  REVIEW 

IN  CHINATOWN  VICINITY,  FEBRUARY,  1984 


Block/Lot 

Ref.  No. 

Name  &  Address 

Type 

Total  Sq.  Ft 

192/1,2 
34 

82.412ED 

Stockton  &  Jackson 

9  to  1 1  story 
retail  &  hsg. 

294,000 

194/7A 

83.128E 

732  Washington 

7  story  office 
clubhouse 

28,000 

225/17/19 

83.454E 

888  Stockton 

180  rm  hotel 

95,450 

227 

82.463ED 

505  Montgomery 

28  story  office 

366,400 

228/10 

83.422E 

560  Sacramento 

hsg,  office,  retail 

103,200 

255 

83.522E 

Mark  Hopkins 

6  story  addition 

35,800 

258/4,5 

81.131E 

Pine/Kearny 

26  story  office 

322,500 

269/2, 2a,3 

83.255 

350  Bush 
Mining  Exchange 

demolition 

286/17,24  82.313ECR  Sutter  Stockton      350  stall  addit.     120,000 

Garage 


287       83.91ED 

237  Kearny/bush 

18  story  office 

131,000 

287/13,14  83.385E 

Sutter  Grant 

10  story  retai 1 
and  office 

105,000 

287/23    84.37E 

Bush  at  Claude  Ln 

14  story  210  rm 
hotel 

142,000 

22 


ZONING  AND  PUBLIC  POLICY  HISTORY  OF  CHINATOWN 


1952  &  1961  -  Ping  Yuen  public  housing  completed;  sites  residentially  zoned. 

1958-59  -  Gament  Shop  Special  Use  District  enacted;  allowed  manufacturing  in 
commercial  and  residential  zones;  25  machine  limit. 

1962  -  Construction  of  33  story  Hartford  Building  (next  to  Old  St.  Mary's) 
caused  major  controversy  over  construction. 

1964-5  -  Construction  of  Mandarin  Towers  at  Washington  and  Stockton  Streets 
exceeded  the  Department  of  City  Planning' s  proposed  height  limits  on 
Stockton  Street. 

1968  -  Downtown  zones  revised.  C-3-G  zoning  extended  to  Washington. 

1968  -  Enactment  of  height  limit  of  88  feet  (twice  street  width)  along  Grant 
Ave. 

1971  -  Holiday  Inn  (Chinese  Cultural  and  Trade  Center)  Redevelopment  project 
completed;  design  and  other  controversies. 

1971-2  -  Sedway  Cook  "701"  Study.  Defined  housing  and  recreation  needs  and 
opportunities.  Policies  from  study  adopted  as  advisory  in  1972  by 
Planning  Commission  (Res.  6922). 

1974  -  Adoption  of  Conmunty  Facility  Element  of  Master  Plan  (Res  7646)  which 
gave  high  priority  for  location  of  new  multipurpose  center  in 
Chinatown. 

1978  -  Demolition  of  I  Hotel  despite  attempted  use  of  City  subsidy  progrms; 
highlighted  Chinatown  housing  needs  and  pressures  on  residential 
hotels. 

1978  -  Enactment  of  Washington-Broadway  Special  Use  District  -  provided  for 

parking  exemption  on  lots  less  than  20,000  sq.  ft.  in  C-2  zones. 

1979  -  Chinatown  Core  Area  Circulation  Plan  recommended  improved  transit 

services,  bus  lanes,  perimeter  parking  lots  and  shuttles. 

1982  -  Stockton  Sacramento  Redevelopment  Project  completed;  huge  volume  of 
applications  for  residential  units. 

1984  -  Enactment  of  height  reclassification  of  area  around  Chinese  Playground 
to  protect  sunlight  on  playarea. 

1983-4  -  Downtown  Plan  published  by  Department  of  City  Planning,  recommends 
separate  study  of  Chinatown  area,  rather  than  inclusion  in  downtown 
zones. 
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